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ad And wast thou in my land, where I have a cottage, 
I would take thee to it, and shelter thee ; thou should’st-eat of 
my own bread, and drink of my own cup—I would be kind to 
thy Sylvio.” 





STERNE’S MARIA. 


lig want humanity is to be deprived of the purest of all 
sublunary blessings. Without it the bosom is unac- 
quainted with virtuous felicity, and incapable of relishing the 
sublimest enjoyments. 
Substantial gift of Heaven! The man who possesses thee, 
whether oppressed by the cares incidental tu our mortal career, 
Vol. 54, : 7G or 
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or sinking dndet the galling shackles of captivity, fiudsa sulace 
to his miseries ! 

* Valentine; wotinded by ‘the base ingratitude ofan acquaint 
tance, retired from socie'y to a small patrimonial farm. Re. 
proved by bis good counsels, the rustics no longer exercise 
their wanton barbarity towards the brute creation ; the atten. 
tive sheep dog, so often chastised for faults not his own, is no 
Jonger heard to how! at the feet of his relentless master; the 
aged horse, worn out by hard labour, is no longer, maltreated 
for his want of activity. ‘ 

I met him one morning with a Jeveret in his arms—a dying 
victim rescued from the murderous talons of a kite. He 
was endeavouring to restore the exhausted faculties of the 
panting little animal by the genial warmth of his breast : his 
efforts were ineffectual ; the feathered murderer’ had pierced 
the seat of life, and the timid object of Valentine's tenderness 
expired on his bosom. “ You was unfortunate,” said I to bim, 
** in not being able to destroy the destructive assassin, perhaps 
now glutting its voracious appetite on another victim.” * Then 
should ] have acted, * replied he,” in cerogation of the precepts 
of hamanity, and merited the opprobrious appellation. be- 
stowed onthe kite. Reared on the reeking entrails of de- 
fenceless victims, and fostered amidst scenes of blood, the 
bird of prey, that satisfies its: hunger on the bodies ef other 
animals, follows only the dictates of nature.” 

At thismoment a cloud of little plunderers alighting near 
us seemed (o commit great depredations on a field of com 
that had recently fallen by the sickle of bis husbandwmen. 
Lhinted to him the necessity of destroying them. “ What, 
then, [I suppose,” he retoned, with a smile not entirely 
exempt from irony, * you consider the little fiach, indebted 
to the industry of man for a ‘few burley-cotns, culpable. Ab, 
Felix ! the moment self-interest supersedes huinanity, prejue 
dice is chosen a favourite, md a flame of comity is kindled 
against all the dependants on Heaven’s bounty. Should igao- 
rance accowpnrny it, gratitude is no longer known, and. the 

leasing idea of affording consolation no longer enjoyed. 
Ire mah Who feels no inward srtisfaction in liberating a 
hen beating the bars of her coop to follow ber wandermg 
charge, cafnut taste the Heaven-born sensations attached 
to greater acts of humanity; but will discard the suppli- 
ant mendicant withsupertihons disdain, and heedlessiyi-pass 
the cotlage whose Walls resound ‘with the cries of grief and 
affliction.” 

A little boy, an.orphan dependant on his bounty, now hastily 
approached us, to infortn his‘master‘thet aa old soldier was et 
thedoor of his 4welling demanding charity. “He: shal) be 
relieved,” exclaimed the happy Valentine; “ kis hunger * ull 
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be satisfied ; and if fatigued from his journey,: he shall not 
quit my Louse until to-morrow.” ‘ The poor old map, Siz, 
has a wooden leg,” continued the boy, in the. yoice, of 
tenderness’ “ Then has be a greater claim on the generosity 
of his countrymen,” replied his master, whose pace seemec 
té be accelerated by the youngster’s last expression. ‘* He 
suffered in defending their country, in protecting their fami- 
hes, and that invaluable treasure, the birth-right of every Eng- 
hshimun, liberty.” 

We found the veteran seated in the porch, with his head 
teclined on his crutch, and his eyes Bred on a litle dog, 
the faithful companion and shager of his hardships: It was 
the attitude of aman harrassed by misfortune—of one sub- 
ject to continual privations; and accustomed ta, reflect on 
bis painful situation. Bat might it not have been the pos- 
ture of affection, blended with pity? and the tears that 
felt ov the-cuffs.of bis.taiuered regimenta) coat (a coat that 
perhaps had been stained with the blood of bis gnemies, and 
the drops of humanity their sufferings had occasioned), might 
they not have been shed for the litle partner of bis suiferings, 
couched at his feet, apparently reconciled to his hard fate, 
and enduring the pains of fatigue and hunger without a 
sigh? 

“ Arise, good old soldier !” exclaimed Valentine, seizing his 
hand, and pressing it ia bis own with the warmth of a 
friend—* the loss thou hast sustained, and thy honest coun- 
tenance, plead better in thy behalf aban the most bamiliating 
supplications for charity. The door of my cottage is al- 
ways open to the unfortunate; and when it affords an 
asylum to an aged warrior, who has done his duty like a 
good soldier, 1 follow only the precepts of humanity, and 
barely act like a man. ‘Thou hast, perhaps, drunk deep of 
the cup of affliction, without finding a friend to share 
thy pains, or soften thy sorrows ; but thy grey. hairs an- 
nounce that approaching peried when the weary shall be at 
rest.” 

“ I merited my sufferings,” cried the old soldier, swith 
emotion. * | was ungratefalto the best of masters ; faih- 
less. to his servant, who loved me with tenderness, end whose 
affection was the cause of her miseries: L abandoned her 
onthe day appointed to unite us, and deserted the tender 
offspring of our guilt even before it was born. The master 
1 wronged was your father; and the servant | deserted was 
poor Sarah, the orphan of his bounty, who died soon, after 
she became a mother ; and the wretch now before you is——.” 

“« "Tis he! ’tis my father !” interrupted the servant of Valen- 
tine; falling at thesoldier's feet, and pressing his knees, unable 
to continue. , 
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‘The.old man immediately felt the power: of parental ‘lové. 
The pleasing influence , was spontaneous, and he threw: his 
aged arms round the neck of his daughter. Valentine hong 
over them, bathed in tears. The obligations ‘which he owed 
to, Richard (for that. was the name of the distressed ‘sup- 
plicant) in his javenile days were recalled to memory; and 
when, the transports of filial joy had subsided, he lifted :tis 
happy servant froin the floor, embraced her penitent ' father, 
who was about to throw himself at his feet, and exclaimed, 
“* Thy sufferings, Richard, have been proportioned to thy 
guilt: thou shalt remain here with thy daughter. - Il was the 
object of thy care when asstripling ; thy faithful attention is 
not, obliterated from my bosom. Thou wilt find in me a grate. 
ful friend, the protector of thy old age.” 

he scene was affecting—it caused me to weep like a child; 
ahd I stole away to indulge my tears under the shade of a 
tree, where I traced every incident that bad occurred, re- 
peated the expressions of the humane, the gratefal Valen- 
tine, and seemed to feel the inexpressible pleasures that must 
have animated his bosom at this additional instance of ‘his 
benevolence. 


(To be continued.) 





Anecdotes of Garrick, during his Residence at Paris. 
BY BARON DE GRIMM. 


HIS illastrious actor, the English Roscius, or rather the 

Roscius of modern days, for talents such as bis are not 
of any one particular country, they belong to the world at 
large, at least tothose of all countries who know bow duly 
to appreciate them; this David Garrick, in one word, 
was Atul to his promise, and spent six months with us, 
after having run over Italy ; he has been returned to England 
about three months. He would have been ungrateful if he 
liad not felt some regret at leaving France, where he expe- 
rienced the most flattering reception; he confined himself 
principally, during his stuy,to the society of the philosophers, 
in whose manners, whose knowledge, and whose attainments, 
he found infinite delight, and who on their side regret the 
loss of him exceedingly. Lask pardon of the English,. but 
I have in general thought that they exaggerate their advau- 
tages beyond all bouads, and extol their men of talents far be- 
yond their deserts, setting them up above every thing .of 
merit and talents in other nations, la the present inane 
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Ihave, for the first time, ‘foond (10° exaggeration’; Garrick 
eannot be too much extolled : one must see hi +to [dtm any 
idea of his merits.as a man ; one must see his acting*tohave'a 
true idea of what good acting is. : 

He.is the-first, and the only man that ever realized the ideas 
Ihave always conceived in my imagination, of all- that’ was 
requisite to forma complete actor ; and he bas demonsirated 
wo:me that the: idexs we have formed of ‘the perfection’ ‘to 
which bis art might be carried, are not altogether. ‘visionary, 
as some peuple, with very narrow capacities, would persuade 
us: there are no bounds to be set to true genius. 

Garrick’s great art cousists in alienating bis mind perfectly 
from bimself,, aed throwing himself completely into the situa- 
tion of the fictitious personage he represents, so that for the 
time he ceases to be Garrick, and may almost -be said to’ be 
really the person he seems to be. Thus, as he assumes any 
character, he becomes so different from himself; that any 
one) would think: he had really changed his. features aid 
countenance, and would scarcely be able to persuade them- 
selves that he was the same man, It is easy to disfigure a 
countenance ; that wecan readily conceive ; but Garrick‘is-a 
stranger to grimace : all the changes in bis countenance arise 
from the manger in which he-is affected internally ; be never 
goes beyond truth; and he is perfect master of that other in- 
comprehensible secret, how to embellish truth without any 
other assistance than that of passion. 

We saw him play the dagger scene in Macbeth, if a 
room, and only iu bis usual dress, destitute of all theatrical illu- 
sion ; butas he followed with hiseyes the dagger suspended in 
the air, and leading him along his way, his face assumed so, fige 
an expression, that he drew a general cry of admiratioo from 
évery body present. Who would have thought it possible 
for this same man, a moment after, to imitate, with equal 
perfection, a poor little pastry-cook’s boy, carrying on his 
head a basket of pies to sell, and goping about in the air 
‘till he let his pies fall into the kennel, when at first he was. 
wholly stupified by the accident, and ended by. bursting into 
afit of crying. Nothing could be well more remote than the 
physiognomy of these two characters, yet it was difficult to 
say which wasthe most perfect of its Kind ; and this great 
actor Can assume, wiih the same perfection, any character 
that has a model in nature. The only parts he does got 
play well, are those fictitious ones which resemble nothiag that 
ever really existed, and had their origin only in the meagre 
and ill-regulated imagination of the poet. He asserts, that 
itis impossible to bea tiuly good tragic actor, without being 
also a' comic one, aud’ 1 believe bim to be in the right; but 
if this bese, “he bas ‘pronounced a terrible sertence — 
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all ont .tragic actors, and among others, his good friend 
and fuvourite Mademviscile Clairon. She never could. play a 
comic character of any sort or kind in a manner that was en- 
durable. 

M.de Carmontel has made a drawing of Garrick ia ‘a 

tragic attituce, and opposite to it has placed a comie Gat 
xick, between two folding doors, coming and surprising 
the tragic Garrick, and laughing at him. [ wish much that 
rhe. drawing, was engraved. While he was sitting for this 
drawing, as bis natural restlessness will not permit him to be 
still for amonmrent, he exercised his talents in passing alter 
nately, by almost imperceptible shadings, from extreme joy 
lo extreme sadness, nay, even to terror and despair, This 
may. be called, the gamut of the player; for why should 
there not be a gamat of passions, as well as of successive 
sounds? 
_ Garrick is of a middling stature, rather short than tall. 
His countenance is agreeable, and full of intellect; and he 
hus the utmost. variety of expression in his eyes. His 
Vivacity is astonishing; he hus great wit, with great refinemeot, 
and great justness in bis ideas ; he is by mature a mimic, and 
cun mnitate whatever he pleases; he gives a peculiar grace 
to every thing he does. He thas improved great natoral 
talents by a profound study of mature, and by researches fell 
oF genius and sublimity. With this view he always goes 
wherever a crowd is likely to be.collected together, and there 
seizes those strokes which are always to be found oa such 
eccasions, in their genuine simplicity and originality. “Ove 
day returning on -horseback with Preville from the Bois de 
Boulogne, he said to him, “ { will now imitate adrunken map, 
lo you do the same.” In ‘this way did vhey pass through 
the village of .Passy without speaking a word, and in an ip- 
stant the whole village were out at their doors to gape at 
them. The young people laughed at and bantered them, the 
women screamed, expecting to see them fall from their 
horses, the old men shrugged their shoulders and shook their 
heads, or, according to their dispositions, took piins to 
siiflea laugh. When they quitted the village, Preville said 
to Garrick, “* Have [ perlormed to your satisfaction, my 
good master?” “ Yes, ves, very well upon the whole,” said 
Garrick, “ but you were not drunk in the legs.” This single 
remark is sufficient to-stiew how very closely he must observe 
nature. 

This extraordinary man is the author of several pieces, but 
tliey ave said not to be above mediocrity. He is a great ad- 
mirer of Shakespeare, and cannat pardon the slighting manner 
in Which Voltaire speaks of him in his Appeal to Nations, 
and ta’his'Commeniaries upon Corneille, after having jot 
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extolled him in his Letters upon the English Nation. It 
must be acknowledged, that M. de Voltaire’s late’ criticisms 
upon this celebrated English dramatist, da no ¢redit to | fis 
taste or his sincerity ; whatever may be shid, Shakespeiite 
must alwuys be considered as a great and sublime genits. 
In fact, if the fine scene of Lusignan in Zaire, were tragslated 
in the manner that the scenes of the Death of Casar are 
in M. de Voltaire’s Commentaries upon Corneille, that might 
be made to appear equally ridiculous; a man of real taste 
will, however, feel the beauties of the original, even under 
the disguise of the blank verse in which it is clothed,— 
This injustice does not prevent Garrick’s considering M. 
de Voltaive as the greatest tragic poct France has ever had: 
he says that Racine, so fine, so delightful to be read, cannot 
be played, becaose he says every thing, and leaves nothing 
to the actor: besides, the harmony of Racine’s yersification 
requires.a singing in reciting them, very much in opposition to 
the true tone of declamation. On all these poiats we have 
agreed with him perfectly well; we, who are a little groupe 
of true believers, acknowledging Homer, Escliylus, aad So- 
phocles, as the jaw and the prophets, intoxicating ourselves 
with the effusions of genius wherever they are to be found, 
without exception of anv age or nation. ‘The English Roscias 
is of the religion and church of this litle knot of chosen 
spirits, 

Garrick possesses an ample fortune; he is considered as 
loving money very much. He has, in private fortane, aa 
much as would make an annual income of sixty thousand 
livres, French money, besides the revenue arising frog the 
principal theatre in London, of which he is the direetgr. 
Our people of talents do not make equal fortunes. Ja’ se- 
farning from Italy, by the Tyrol, he was attacked at Munich 
by a molignant fever, which it was. much apprehended 
would have broaght him to the grave ; the ais of Paris, and 
the pleasure he seemed to experience in his stay here, per- 
fectly restored han. 1 doubt, however, whether he will be 
able to continue acting fora Jong time, The great exer- 
tion of entering into a character to the degree that he does, 
must undermine the strongest constitution ; aad he dogs not 
appear a strong man. Master.of an awple fortune, renowned 
all over Europe, cherished and esteemed by his fellow coun- 
trymen, he may retive whenever he pleases, wo a very pleasant 
country house, which he has in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. He married, about seventeen years ago, a German 
lady, a native of Vienna, and a catholic, by whom he has a0 
¢hildren. She has accompanied him in his travels. We have 
insisted upon it, that he was by. natuse jealous, aud he has nat 
contradicted this-opinien. , 

6 Account 
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Account of the Lee-Penny or Lec-Stone. 


[From the Encyclopedia Londinensis.] 


ao is a curious piece of antiquity belonging to the 


family of Lee, in Scotland, and. of which the following 
aceount has been given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for De- 
cem ber, 1787. 

[tis a stone of a dark red colour and triangular -shapey 
and iis size about half an inch each side. It is set in a@ 
piece of silver coin, which, though much defaced, by some 
letters still remaining, is supposed to be a shilling of Edward I, 
the cross being very plain, as it is on his shillings. Ie 


has been, by tradition, inthe Lee-family since the year 1320 5; 


that is, a little after the death of King Robert Bruce, who, 
having ordered his heart to be carried to the Holy Land, 
there to be buried—one of the noble family of Douglas 
was sent with it, and it is said got the crowned heart in his 
arms from that circumstance; bat the person who carried 
the heart was Simon Locard, of Lee, who just about. this, 
time borrowed a large sam’ of money from Sir William de 
Lendsay, prior of Air, for which he granted a bond of 
annuity of ten pounds of silver, during: the. life of the. said 
Sir William de Lendsay, out of his lands of Lee and Cart- 
land. The original bond, dated 1523, and witnessed by the 
principal nobility of the country, is still remaining among the 
family papers. 

As this was a great sum in those days, it is thought it was 
bofrowed for that expedition ; and, frown his being the per 
son who carried the royal heart, he changed his uame from 
Locard to Lockhe.rt, as it is sometimes spelled, or Lockhart, 
and got a heart within a lock for part of his arms, with 
the motto Corda serrata pando. This Simon Lockhart having 
taken prisoner a Saracen prince or chief, his wife came to 
ransom him; and, on counting out the money or jewels, 
this stone fell out of her purse, which she hastily snatched 
up; which Simon Lockhart observing, insisted to have it, else 
he would not give up his prisoner. Upon this the lady gave 
it bien, and told him its many) virtues, viz. that it cured all 
diseases in cattle, and the bite of a mad. dog, both in maa 
and beast. It is used by dipping the stone in water, which 
is given to the diseased cattle to drink ; and the person who 
has been bit, and the wound or part infected, is washed 
with the waier. There are no words used. in the dipping of 
the stone, nor any money taken by the servants, without in- 
curring the owner’s displeasure. "Many are the cures said 
to be performed by it; and people come from all parts of 
Scotland, and even as far up in England as Yorkshire, e get 
9 . the 
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the water in which the stone is dipped, to give their cattle, 
when ill of the murrain especially, and black-leg. A great 
many years ago, a coinplaint was made to the ecclesiastical 
courts against the laird of Lee, then Sir James Lockhart, 
for using witchcraft. It is said, when the plague was last 
at- Newcastle, the inhabitants sent for the Lee-penny, and 
gave a bond for a large sum in trust for the loan; and, 
that they thought it did so much good, that they offered 
to pay the money, and keep tle Lee-penny ; but the gentle- 
man would not part with it. A copy of this bond is very 
well attested to have been among-the family papers, but sup- 
posed tolhave been spoiled, along with many more valua- 
ble ones, about fifty years ago, by rain getting into the charter- 
room during a long minority, aad while no family resided at 


We have given this history, not on account of the utility 
of the information, but as a proof of the superstition of 
thetimes. None of the virtues which the stone was formerly 
supposed to possess are now ascrjbed to it, éxcepting, we 
believe, in the case of some of the diseases of cattle ; and 
even these in more enlightened times will become daily less 
namerous and less powerful: 





MAJOR SCHILL. 


ligne exploits of the combined armies in the late campaiza 
have naturally thrown into shade the services to whicli 
Germany owed her fame in former wars, and might have, 
under a wiser conduct, owed her independence. But the 
memory of Schill is still honoured as that of the most dis- 
tinguished and gallant partizan that ail those wars produced. 
Ashe died under the reign. of Buonaparte, all public honours 
would have only drawn down vengeance : but the. spirit of 
the people was not to be totally quenched, and the actions 
of this officer were recorded in all the mote’ secret and 
safer forms of memorial. A pillar, in an open field near 
Stralsund, bore the following inscription (in Gertivan). The 
popular attention was too strongly attracted to it, and it was 
shortly after removed. 


INSCRIPTION. 


Who rests this nameless mound beneath 
Thus rudely pil’d upon the heath, 
Naked to winw’s and water's sweep, 
Does here sotive gloomy outcast sleep ? 
Vol. 54, 7H Yet 
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Yet mang a footstep freshly round 
Marks itas lov’d—as holiest ground. 


Stranger ? this mound is all the grave 
Of one who lived as live the brave, 
Norever heart’s devoted tide 

Mote nobly pour’d than when he died. 
Stranger! no stone might dare to tell 
His name who on this red spot fell ! 


These steps are steps of German men, 
That when the tyrant’s iv his den, 

Come erowding round with midnight tread 
‘To vow their vengeance o’er the dead. 
Dead! no ‘Wat spirit’slightning still. 


Soldier! thou see’st the grave of Schill ! 











Observations on the dreadful Consequences produced by'the 
intemperate Use of Ardent Smrits. 


ITE use of ardent spiritst has a‘ direet tendency to inflame 


the passious, andto induce contempt and disregard for 


divine and humana Jaws. Every man who considers, for an 
instant, the. movements of his own mind, and the ‘tempta- 
tions of our common nature, will not require to be convinced, 
that his passions, far from requiring any excitement to evil, 
require, constant watcbfulness and coatroul ; and that, even 
with all the aids supplied by religious: principle, ‘by supe- 
rior education, and by the sense of shame, the course ‘of 
honest.and virtuous action is; after all, rather a perpetnal 
struggle, than a.decided conquest, and. that whatever ‘has 
the eilect of sensualizing the mind, only enslaves and de- 
bases it. inthe same degrees so. that even a wise heathen 
could say, 


« Latius regnes avidam domando 
Spiritam qoam si Lybiam remotis 
Gudibus jungas, et uterque Panus 
Serviat uni.” 
Hor. 
Now, if the mastery of the passions was the honour of the 
more enlightened heathens, aud if self-denial is the essential 
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character and chief glory of Christianity ; if to liye above 
the brute was attainable, even by those in a state of nature, 
and is absolutely indispensable amongst all who enjoy the 
superior light of revelation, what shall we think /of those, 
as a question of morals, who, under such a dispensation 
as our’s, are virtually disavowing the first principles even of 
natural religion, and of course disgracing, in, an infinite degree, 
their baptismal profession,as members of a Christian com- 
munity? Is it possible, that even the most infatuated of those 
persons, Who are habitually indulging in such a.vice as dram- 
drinking, can pretend that their passions are under their own 
government, or rather, are they not conscious, thatthe love and 
pursuit of unhallowed pleasure, in one or other, perhaps in 
many of its modifications, is a necessary consequence of saci: 
ahabit ? When the man isthus contcot to loose the rein upon 
bis passions, orrather to let go his hold, it must also be evi- 
dent, that, in addition io this defiance of the divine law, he 
will, if his circumstances are low, lie under constant temp- 
tation to violate the property, and to injure the interests of 
his neighbour ; whatever may be the risk he incurs, stijl bis 
vices, wust be supplied; there isa daily demand made by 
them which he must find the means of meeting ; and if he can- 
notdo it from his own stock, he will tax the industry and 
the substance of another, rather than deny the cravings of 
his appetite, 

Let a reference to our criminal courts supply a com. 
mentary upon this remark. I will venture to assert, from 
some experience upon the subject, that there are few criminals 
who stand at the bar of the Old Bailey who are not drinkers 
of drams, while by far the greater number of the offences with 
which they are charged can be shewn to have been committed 
under the influence of intoxication, 

Another consequence of dram-drinking is the peculiar 
hardness of heart which it induces. The finer feelings are 
invariably blunted by it, and in many instances completely 
extinguished. The natural affections are frequently sus- 
pended, and as often destroyed by it; and such are the 
obduracy and selfishness which are excited by this habit, that 
the tender charities and social endearments of life become 
mere words and sounds. Men desert the wives whom they 
once loved, and who have never forfeited their claim to kindness 
and protection ; while women are rendered regardless of their 
own children, and are content to deny them the bread which 
they need, rather than forego their own indulgence of this hate- 
lulvice. Let parochial officers and the visitants of the poor 
be asked, what it is that clothes whole families in rags, and ag- 
gtavates the evils of poverty to an extent, of which few perhaps 
in the higher walks of life ay any idea, and they will find 
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no difficulty in solving the question ; they will tell you that to 
be poor, is comparative bliss, where drams have not yet found 
admission ; but that poverty, with drinking in its train, is the 
consummation of human misery. But this is not all, nor per. 
haps the worst—not only js the heart rendered callous, but the 
mind is brutalized, and dibre can be no doubt that, in many 
cases, the excessive ase of ardent spirits has had the effect of 
producing an annatural ferocity of character, and operated as 
a stimulus to the commission of crimes of the most atrocious 
kind: not only does this vice affect the bodily health, (as will 
hereafter be shewn,) but lke Richard’s deformity it “ ‘makes 
crook the mind to answer it.” 

It may be right to consider here the physical difference be- 
tween the drunkenness produced by spirits and that produced 
by malt liquor. In the case of beer, the person who is underits 
influence is rendered progressively heavy, stupid, and senseless, 
but his very inactivity and helplessness are the pledges of 
another’s security. In the case of spirits, however, there isa 
manifest difference in the mode of their operation. They in- 
flame the blood, irritate the passions, and actas a powerful stimu. 
lus upon the whole frame. Except when taken in very immode- 
rate quantities, they do not stupify and besot the faculties, but 
rather excite them to keener actiov, and put their unhappy 
victims upon daring sych new and destructive exploits as would 
hatdly have ctitered into their minds ‘at another time; much 
less have been entertained there. This is a distinction which 
it will be wéllto keep in mind. Let the cases of some of the 
worst murders, which have been before tlc publiv, be con 
sidered ; a few only shall be mentioned, but did space allow, 3 
variety might be noticed. 

It was proved of Williams, who committed the murders a 
Ratehfi-highway, that he was drinking abundantly of the 
ttrongest species of gin (vulgarly called Sampson), both be 
fére ahd after the nights precedihg those murders. Nichol 
son, the murderer of Mr, Bonar, was proved to have been of 
mild and decent demeanour, when he had not had liquor, but 
altogether different when he had, and forthis vice be had quitted 
his former place.’ He had been drinking spirits before the 
murder—drank them repeatedly on his road to town, and wa 
ina state of intoxication from spirits when he was apprehended. 
‘I'he two last unhappy men, who paid the forfeit of their 
jives for destroying the fewales for whom they professed a 
tachment, had both been drinking spirits before the counmission 
of those crimes, and were addicted to the same vice to the lash 
it weve endless to multiply instances in corroboration of hs 
fact; but if any more were necessary, we need only turn olf 
eye to Ireland, and there we shall find abundant proof, ‘tha 
whatever might have been the remotecause of the myischie a 
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that ardent spirits have been, in almost every iastance, of 
atrocity, the great proxumate exciting cause ; May, we may 
look still nearer home, and we shall find thatthe ravages of this 
great instigator of crime are pot confined to Loadon and its 
vicinity, byt that it has travelled into the couatry ; and in 
displacing the comparatively innoxious beverage of .our 
villages, has served among other causes (of which, however, 
it was not itself the least) to explajn the outrages and disasiers 
of Noutingham and the north. 

Thus much may suffice for the moral part.of. the question. 
I come now to the political, on which it is the less necessary 
to enlarge, because I apprebend that if this vice can once be 
established to be deeidedly immoral in itself, and the: fertile 
source of public and private evil, it follows as a necessary con- 
sequence that no wise or good government should tolerate its 
cootingance, much jess consent to derive from its existence a 
cansiderable portion of its support. 1. believe it will be 
readily adasiuted that the increase of population,and the health 
and strength of the people, are of the utmost importance to 
any well organized government. 

Now not to observe that dram drinking is of itself un- 
friendly to the increase of ihe. species, it is certain that the 
ofispring of dramw-drinkers are generally diminutixe in-size, of 
‘squalid and sickly constitutions, and indeed hardly to be. cone 
sidered as.endued with the ordinary portion of vitality 3) with 
regard to adults, there can be little doubt that this vice slays 
mere than the sward, and tends, perhaps, abave every other, to 
derange the animai economy, to wexken the nerves, to destroy 
the digestive powers, to obstruct the secretions, and. im fact to 
shorten the life. The stomach is thus kept up in a state of con- 
stant excitement,and by the frequent applications of amartificial 
stinulus, at length loses iistone, and refuses to perform its 
functions; the appetite is palledaud vitiated ; the greater ergans 
of the body, suchas particularly the liver and the laags, are 
disturbed in their offices, and often become the sudjeets of 
incurable disease—depression of spirits is an almost inseparable 
attendant on this vice, and maduess not uufrequently brings up 
the rear of the woes which stalk in its wain; in every instance, 
the unhappy victim is, fromthe want of oxygen in the blood, 
exposed to peculiar danger from all attacks of fever and inflame 
matory disease ; while paralysis ia some, premature old age in 
most, and a miserable existeace in all, may be further aoticed 
as somany beacons against the danger of this infatuating vice. 
J am aware, however, that there are many who will think that 
too strong a picture has been beredrawan of the moral and politi- 
cal evils of dram-drinking; while others, who may even be dis- 
posed to assent to the truth of what has been advanced, will feel 
as easy upon the subject as before; and while their — 
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liés;'as #0 Were, bleeding on ‘the ground, instead of stooping 
likethe'good Samaritan to her relief, will with the Levite 
“i pass'by ot the other side.” To those who are disposed to 
dowbtoof the nature, the extent, and the probable issue of this 
national évil, [would only say, investigate the subject for your- 
selves. I donot ask or expect that you should adopt my senti- 
ments; except as far as they are capable of proof; but I feel 
assured that the longest and most serious examination which 
you can bestow upon the subject will conduct you to the same 
or similar conclusions, 


* Hoc fonte derivata clades 


In patriam populuim quo fluxit.” 
Hor, 


To those whose ‘indifference and apathy on a subject of this 
descriptiomonly serve to remind us of the ancient enquiry, 
“ Am [ my brother’s keeper?” I would say, is it nothing to you 
that divine and baman laws are set at defiance by so large a por- 
tion of your fellow creatures ; that the moral and physical 
devastation of the human species is proceeding upon so large 
a scaley that the sum of human misery is increased in so 
great arzatio ? Or, if no public and patriotic motives may be 
likely. tooperate, | would ask, hus not every individual a per- 
sonahand private interest in the suppression of such an evil—are 
we povall concerned in the preservation of honesty and so- 
briety, im-those about us; and is itof no consequence that our 
servants and dependants should lose the restraints of conscience, 
and become the slaves of their passions ? 

[t.may, however, be said by others, after all this reason- 
ing the revenue cannot relinquish the advantages of this 
tax—the government must be supported. This argument has 
always appeared to me to be of about as much weight as the 
following: “ The state is in want of money, let us, therefore, 
inoculate our subjects with the plague, and then lay a tax upon 
coffins !” 

No doubt a very considerable revenue might be pro- 
duced in this way—but what man among us is not shocked 
by the bare mention of such a proposition; aud yet what 
is a moderate tax upon ardent liquors, in effect, but the 
practical application of this principle only in a different 
form. Surely, while it can be shewa that morality is better 
than money, and national honesty above a system of finance, it 
becomes the bounden duty of every wise statesman to see, that 
in providing for the temporal advantages of a people he do not 
hazard the transformation of the national character, and the 
extinction of public virtue. 

There 
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There can be little doubt, Sir, that .the.,,pariament will 
have maby great and arduous duties. to’ perform \by,.Egtope 
and the world at large ; but if it be true that, charity, shemdd © 
begin at home, [ can hardly conceive a subject, more wortlay: 
of ‘the attention of the most able and enlightenedjof .itsimeme- + 
bers than that upon which L have now. sounded. an alarm. 
Let the representatives of the country, ever alive as they. are 
to its best interests, fairly look this evilin the face, for it is not 
by determining to look another way any longer that.we can 
hope to escape it. 

If some remedy be not supplied, our high-sounding pro- 
fessions of national morality are only so many words. We 
may educate our people, and even put the Bible into theic 
hands ; but if we are at thesame time to administer to their 
vilest passions, and afford every tacility for their indalgence ; 
if weare as a nation to legalise depravity by participating 
in its profits, let us honestly resolve to renounce those pro- 
fessions, and ingenuously appear as we are, without taking 
credit for virtues, of which we possess no more than the 
theory. 

With respectto the nature of the remedy, it might :ap- 

pear only presumptuous in me to suggest any thing on that 
head. The obvious mode, howeyer, of suppressing this evil, 
would be to impose such a duty on spirits, as should operate 
as a prohibition to their use, except in actual necessity, as 
was formerly the case, whemthe chemists and apothecariesalone 
were permitted to sell them as cordials and medicines, which 
indeed is their only proper and legitimate use; aud at the same 
time either to abolish the duties on the ingredients of which 
our old English beer is composed, or. else to reduce them ‘in 
such a degree, as that the people may revert to that wile. 
some and valuable beverage, to which they were formerly ac- 
customed. That objections might be found against thisor any 
other mode of meeting such an evil as is deplored,) | amygvell 
aware. The interested will tell us, that no remedy can be adopts 
ed; for, like the Ephesian silversmiths of old, their craft is 
in danger ;” and the thoughtless and.careless of every class will 
affirm, that no remedy is uccessary to be adopted. L write, how- 
ever, tor neither of these abjectors, although the ‘reasonable 
arguments of both are entitled to fair and full consideration, 
I rather choose to place my footupon higher ground, and to 
say with the ancient Roman, “ Agitur de Repodlica” This 
isno aff:ir of a party or a trade, and L must despair of convines 
ing such persons as will confine their views to any such 
subordinate and secondary objects. Lf this vice is destrec- 
tive to the best interests of society at large, if it incuicates 
habits of insubordination, instigaics to erme, depraves the 
morals, injures the health, and destroys the peace of the sub- 
9 ject, 
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ject, it will be worthy of a wise’ and Humane government to 
interpose, and to stand “ between the living and the dead, 
andstay the plagae.” At all events it will be the duty of ag 
honest government to desist from receiving the wages of 
iniquity, and to renounce all farther participation in the ads 
vantages which are derived from such a polluted source; 
Even tf the evil must continue, (the necessity of which, hows 
ever, remains to be ptoved,) let the government at least hasten 
to wash its hands of apy share in the destraction and misery 


of its subjects. 
F LAICUS, 


Anecdote of Mr. Addison, related by Dr. Birch. 





DDISON and Mr. Temple Stanyan were very intimate. 
4X Io the familiar conversations whieh passed between 
them, they were accustomed freely to dispute eaeh' other's 
opinious. Upon some occasion Mr. Addison lent Stonyaa 
five hundred pounds. Atier this Mr, Stanyan behaved with 
a timid reserve, deference, and respect ;. not conversing with 
the same freedom as-formerly,or canvassing his friend’s semtit 
ments. This gave great uneasiness to My, Addison, One 
day they happened to fall upon a subject, ow which, Me, 
Stangan, had always been used strenuously to oppose his 
opinion. But, even. upon this oecasion, he gave way to! what 
lus friend advanced, without interposing bis own view of tlie 
matter. This hurt Mr. Addison so much, thet he said to 
Mr. Stavyan, “ Ether contradict me, or pay me the 
money ? 








POWER OF NATURE. 


| R. Balfour, of Edinburgh, has publistiet!'a wonderful instance 
of the power of nature. A’ carpenter, the half of wlidse 
fore finger was cut off by the blow of au axe, applied to hinr'to 
have the wound dressed. The doctor inqttired’ after there 
mainder of the finger; it was brought to hit, it was quite cold, 
of the colour of tallow, nearly half an hour having elapsed 
since the accident happened. The finger was not cut off strait 
ncross, but at an acute angle—one side of the divided piece 
measured an inch in length, the other an inch and’ half, The 
doctor cleaned the two wouuded surfaces wih cold wate, 
joined them carefully, and tied up the aian’s arm ia a sling. Tt 5 
a short time the man recovered: feeling m the finger, aiid the 

tree use of it in every respect. 
6 NA- 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE FROG, 


|‘ the summer of last year, (says Dr. Spurzeim,) I was in- 
vited by atriend to walk to his garden, to view a bed of 
beautiful tulips, and while making my remarks on the grand 
variety, avery fine frog leaped across the path that I stood 
upon ; and,as | wasalwaysan admirer of nature, | watched 
it under a gooseberry bush, where there happened to lie a 
large leaf of a tulip ; the frog immediately mounted on the 
highest part of the leaf, and placing himself in a very 
erect position, looking most attentively up into the bush, 
he remained in this attitude at least ten minutes, without 
moving the breadth of a hair. I called my friend, to come 
and observe, as well as myself, and he advanced to look 
for the supposed object of the frog’s attention. At that 
moment the frog made a spring up under the bush, and 
brought down a quantity of caterpillars, and devoured them 
with the greatest rapidity ; nor was it the least alarmed at 
our standing so near it, as it immediately returned to the 
same spot as before, and many times repeated the attack 
with the same success. As the caterpillars hang in small 
clusters, he never brought down |rss than from five to 
eight at atime, and then picked them up trom the ground 
as quick as a fowl picks up corn. After swallowing them; 
italways opened its mouth as wide as possible, as if adjust- 
ing its tongue, but the trath of this we could not ascertain. 
My friend was much pleased with my observation, as he de- 
clared he never before knew the frog so valuable, as to be capa- 
ble of keeping his gooseberry and currant trees free from 
those destructive visitors, 





REFLECTION. 


HE pages of scripture, like the productions of nature, 

will not only endure the test, but improve upon the 
trial, The application of the microscope to the one, and 
a repeated meditation on the other, are sure to display new 
beauties, and present us with higher attractions. 








A Question, by B. A. of St. Austell. 


HE three distances from an oak tree, to the three visible 
corners of a square field, are 12, 12, and 8 chains in 
®aceessive order, Required the area of the field in acres, &e. 


Vok 54, 73 Ansxer, 
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Answer, by R. Farvant, of Ouery Ph Mary, to D.E.’s Charadé, inserted 


uly 11. 


HA PON B’s the female Ill evince 
Whose writings teemmwith excellence, 


*,* Similar answers have been received from J. Tucker, anid Juvenis, of 


Bridport. 





Answer, by J. Kelso, near Saltash, to E. H. T.’s Anagram, inserted the 26th 
of September. 


a kingdoms do support our cause, 
Our king, our country, and our laws. 


ttt Similar answers have been received from I. Petvin, of Stveet ; J. Pos. 
tlethwaite, of the royal marines at Stunehouse ; R. R. Broad, of Falinouth; 
John Davy, of Broadwinsor; and £. Dunn, of Mevagissey. 





_-_—- 


Answer, by G. G. of Bridport, to J. Davy's Rebus, inserted October 10. 


A rpoise, sporting in the gale, 
Reminded me of JONAH and the WHALE. 


We have received the like answer from C, P. of Exeter; E Dunn, 

f Mevagissey; N. Andrew, of Penzance; R. Rs Broad, of Falmouth; 

J... of Charmouth; R. Dawe, of Landulph; G. Major, of Colyton; 

« Crocker, of Cockell; I, Petvio, and J. P. of Street; S. Phillips, of St, 
Stephen’s; J. Best, of Dennis; and J. B. of Bristol. 





CHARADE, dy F. Leathern, of Exeter. 


HEN wind and rain, and snow and sleet, 
Descend on this terragueous globe, 
*Jis then my first man deemeth meet 
Him to protect whilst on the road. 





My last will surely call to mind 
A colour pleasing to the eye; 
Let those who wish the same to find 
Into the scriptures quickly pry. 


- whole withia the human breast 
Joth oft alas! preside; 
It is a fiend which I detest, 

Pray with me coincide. 





REBUS, by Davyonisius, near Beaminster, 


Fg ye in Devonshire imprimis find; 

A town in Berkshire next pray call to mind; 

A town in Bucks you'll next with care select ; 

A town in Durham’s county pray detect ; 

A town in Hants—a noted rendezvous ; 

A town in Westmoreland must be found too ; 

A town in Kent next cautiously set down ; 

A town in Worcestershire must Jast be found ; 

A pleasant trading town, where oft I’ve been, 

Is, by the initials, clearly to be seen. wy. 
6 POETRY, 
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Lines occasioned by the Visit of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales to the Right Hon. the Earl of Digby, at Sherborne ¢ Lodge, on 
Wedne sday, November 9, 1814. 


W* LCOME |! great princess of the Brunswick race, 
Welcome! thrice welcome to this honour’d place ! 
Supremely honour’d by thy gracious smile, 
Thou hope and glory of our sea-girt isle! 
And long sha SHERBORNE, with aflection, raise 
Its patriot voice, and sound thy pleasing praise. 
Nor shallthe muse, on such a theme, refrain 
To pour, Oh Dicey! in an humble strain, 
A tribute to thy worth, thy patriot zeal, 
And firm attachment to the public weal; 
A statesman honour’d; to thy country true; 
Warm to thy kiog, the virtuous monarch’s due; 
A peer ennobléd, who can condescend ~ 
From courtly scenes, to be the poor man’s friend, 


Illustrious Cu ARLOTTE! by high Heaven’s decree, 
' Her future sov’ reign Britain hails in thee ; 
In thee she views her future queen, whose fame 
— ts eternal honour on thy name; 
Seholds thee govern, with an equal sway, 
A glorious nation, willin ig to obey, 


Tn thee each virtue finds a place of rest, 
And shines conspicuous in thy royal breast; ; 
A kingly spirit, ‘and.a godlike mind, 
A fecling heart, with warm affection join’d: 
All these combine to speak thee good and! great, 
A glorious star that beans on Aleion’s state! 


And Oh! with what a warm, prophetic fire 
Does the rapt muse my glowing bréast inspire! 
Beneath thy glorious sway shall Britain be 
‘The pride of Kurope—star of liberty t 
Like gieat ELiza, whose triumphant reign 
Rais’d her the sov’reign ruler of the main; 

And as tam’d Anna’s high, iiustriogs mee, 
That lives c’er hallow’d by recording faine; 
Such shalt thou be; with brilliant spiendour risey 
And light the world as comets ight the skies. 


And long, Oh CHARLOTTE! may’st thou live te see 
Thy native country happy > Breat, anc tfrce; 
Kach private comfort may st thou ever know, 
And tair Hygeiaall her gifts bestow! 
‘That thus, with health and social comfort bkst, 
Hy all thy subjects honour'’d and care ss"d; 
‘Thou, like thy sire, in glory may’st increase, 
Who hush’ dthe warring Ratlons IDto peace, 
The impious tyrant’s feil oppression burl’d, 
And drove the fiends of discord from the warld; 
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Then, "till the latest hour that time can give, 
Thy sacred name in every breast shall live. 


Sherborne, November 10. G. M. BUTT. 


ee 
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THE CHARMS OF THE FAIR. 


Tae oe makes the grave smile, and the cynic look gay ? 
The warm heart of youth heave the sigh of affection? 
The great, rich and poor, wise and simple obey, 

In spite of their prejudice, pride, or reflection? 
* Tis beauty’s soft glance, th’ attractive mild air, 
When virtue adorns the bright charms of the fair. 


W hat makes ev’ry hero and conqueror yield? 

What reigns o’er the high-plumed victor so glorious? 
What pierces the heart, ev’n by cruelty stcel’d; 

And triumpks supremely victorious! victorious ! 
Tis beauty, attir’d with a soft winning air ; 
‘Lhe bright irresistible charms of the fair. 


As charming as May, and the beauties she brings, 
As lovely as all the soft smiles of creation, 

More swect than the breeze, with perfume on its wings, 
When beauty has virtue, tho’ lowly the station, 

Let love's fond emotion acknowledge the snare, 

Oh! speak, warm affection! the charms of the fair! 


Coldridge. J. CHAPPLE, 
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Stanzas sent toa Lady with the Indian Cottage of Bernardin St. Pierre. 


fhe Frenchman’s fiction, libel fine! 

Unfold’s refinement’s art, 

And finds a pearl of price divine 
In some fair Indian’s heart, 

Tho’ St. Pierre with truth, I ween, 
Exposes Europe’s pride, 

You wear his pearl of price within, 
And elegance outside. 


West Sedgemoor, November 12, 1314. HUGO HAFIZ. 





— — = 
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MASQUERADE EPIGRAM. 


se 7% this night’s masquerade,” quoth Dick, 
** By pleasure | am beckon’d, 
And think “twould be a jolly trick 
To go as Charles the Second.” 


Tom felt for repartee a thirst, 

And thus to Richard said: 
#¢ You'd vetter ,o as Charles the First, 
For that requires no bead. 











